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The Armored Dullard 


HE FAMILY caT seemed to be in trouble. He 

crossed the yard toward the house, but paused 
often to turn and look warily at the small parade 
that followed—and stopped faithfully when he did. 
Then, deliberately, the cat hurried to the screened 
patio where we sat with our son and his family. It 
was nearly incredible! Behind the nervous and ob- 
viously confused tomeat trailed three small, rounded 
creatures with dragging tails. 

We let the cat inside the patio and went to see 
the unusual visitors—baby armadillos. Each slender 
head, set on a short neck, wore a piglike snout, a 
pair of slit eyes, and wide-set, mulish ears that gave 
the little animals a somewhat ludicrous appear- 
ance—one of jaunty innocence. They wobbled when 
they walked, on short, stubby legs with clawed feet. 

Their bodies were covered with soft, gray, mot- 
tled hide, as were their tails. Coarse hairs hung 
under their snouts and across their bellies. They 
resembled a cartoonist’s conception of some pre- 
historic monster-in-miniature. 

The three armadillos had to be very young, 
neglected, and probably hungry. We adults scat- 
tered, some to the telephone and some to nature 
books. We needed information on the care and feed- 
ing of lost infant armadillos. The grandchildren 
were enchanted and gently patted and reassured 
the little strays, which had inched their way into 
a huddle in the corner by the concrete steps. 

Several phone calls netted unanimous advice: 
“Get rid of them.” The books were interesting but 
not too helpful in solving the immediate problem. 

It seems armadillos mate in July and August and 
the mother gives birth to quadruplets—all of the 
same sex—in late March or early April while snug 
in her burrow in the earth. The burrows of these 
animals vary in length and depth, said the books, 
but each contains a crude nest which is kept 
scrupulously clean. 

The young armadillos are exact miniatures of the 
adults. They are born with their eyes open and can 
move about soon after birth. The mother is provided 
with four teats and suckles her young for about 
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two months. When they are strong enough, she 
moves around foraging for food with the little ones 
trailing along behind her like ducklings following 
their mother to water. 

So much for general information. 

Here it was the second week in April and we had 
three barely weaned infants at our doorstep! Where 
was the mother and the other offspring? Our son 
set out to search the area for the missing pair. He 
returned with the news of a mangled adult arma- 
dillo on the paved road a few blocks away—but no 
sign of the other young one. 

There just was no armadillo wetnurse at hand, 
so we put down a saucer of diluted canned milk 
and placed the three babies around it with their 
snouts in the milk. Alarmed, they scrambled wildly, 
spilling the milk in their haste to get back to the 
security of their corner by the steps. 

We had read in our books that insects make up 
90% of the armadillo’s diet, so we and the grand- 
children went on a bug hunt while our son, follow- 
ing a hunch, went to buy a can of fishing worms. 
We hoped the babies had foraged enough with their 
mother to know a bug or worm when they saw one. 

Solid food was the answer. All three young arma- 
dillos greedily licked up the insects and were 
veritable gluttons over the wiggling worms. Ants 
were listed in the references as a favorite food, and 
there were anthills in the field beyond the house. 
Later, we took them there, where they wasted no 
time in rooting and uncovering ant runs for the 
eggs. Their little extensible, sticky tongues darted 
rapidly back and forth as they licked up hordes 
of the stinging insects and their larvae. The young 
armadillos were soon covered with ants—fire ants! 
They closed their eyes, but gave no indication what- 
soever of discomfort. 

After this meal we brought them back into the 
yard to a puddle under the dripping faucet, where 
they could drink if they wanted to. Instead, they 
wallowed in it like little pigs, then rolled in the 
grass to wipe off the sand. 

We left them that night nestled in a neat heap 
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by the steps—quite sure they were content, and 
just as sure they would leave in the dark. (We had 
learned they are nocturnal feeders, too.) The next 
morning they were still there and on their feet, 
waiting. For breakfast? 

Again we searched for insects, bought worms, 
took them to the anthills, and let them wallow in 
the drip of the faucet. We tried them on table 
scraps, too. They ignored raw ground beef, but 
liked tiny strips of raw steak. They seemed to en- 
joy cooked, mashed carrots, and bits of broiled fish 
were eaten, but no fried fish. 


To our amazement, they had a cat’s instinct for 
sanitation. Always at some distance from the door- 
step, they buried their feces. 

By the next day, we knew we were a foster home. 
Anyone who went out the door was immediately 
followed by the “three stooges,” lined up one behind 
the other. Perhaps imprinted in their primitive 
brains was the image of the larger mother. Perhaps 
any large, moving object represented food and 
security. But they never followed the cat again— 
because he avoided going near them. It was as 
though he was ashamed of what he had brought 
home. 


We wondered where their paths had crossed any- 
way. Had the cat perhaps approached and sniffed 
at the carcass of the mother armadillo, only to have 
the three young ones, who were close by, follow 
him instinctively? Or had the three babies already 
begun their motherless journey and incredibly found 
an animal to follow, with softhearted humans at 
home? We would never know, but it was fun to 
speculate just the same. 

The three waifs became Tom, Dick and Harry— 
which was a pure guess as to their gender. It is al- 
most impossible, we found, to distinguish the sex 
of a young armadillo. 

They dug a burrow by the steps and stayed 10 
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days. There was no attempt to cage them or make 
pets of them. They were accepted by the children 
with the same interest shown in the chameleons on 
the wall and the frogs at the pool—all free to stay 
or go. 

We suspected they were foraging some at night 
since their daytime hunger appeared to lessen, and 
this independence pleased us. If they were mature 
enough to dig and find food, their chances for sur- 
vival were good, we reasoned. 

One morning all three had gone. To assure our- 
selves they were really on their own, we searched 
the yard and field, but found no trace of our recent 
visitors, nor any evidence they had been harmed 
by other animals or run over on the road. 


Little did I know this short acquaintance with the 
whimsical little creatures would haunt me until I 
learned more of the history and mystery of the ar- 
madillo. And the more I learned, the more respect 
I gained for them. 


In the remote past, many species of armadillos 
roamed the plains of South America. Fossil remains 
there show some of these animals attained gigantic 
size, 

At that time, the southern boundary of North 
America was what is today Mexico. A series of is- 
lands lay between the two continents. When the 
crust of the earth heaved upward to form a land 
bridge, many wild animals of South America even- 
tually explored northward. Among these was the 
armadillo. 

The Nine-banded Armadillo, Dasypus novem- 
einctus, is the only species in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere today. It cannot be misidentified. An adult 
armadillo has a chunky body about the size of a 
housecat. It has short, turtlelike legs and walks with 
a stiff-legged gait in a peculiar tiptoeing motion. The 
protective covering is composed of separate plates— 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
nine of them—connected by tough, flexible skin. 
This is the only mammal in this country encased in 
armor from the end of its sharp nose to the tip of 
its long, scaly tail. Only the ears are naked. 

But the armadillo cannot depend on its suit of 
armor for total protection against predators. The 
belly is soft and vulnerable, and the plates on its 
back can be torn away to expose the tender flesh. 
To some extent it can roll into a bony ball for pro- 
tection, but the Nine-banded species normally 
doesn’t. If alarmed, it prefers to run to a nearby 
burrow or a tangle of brush for protection. If it has 
time it will use the powerful forefeet to scoop out a 
pit in which to hide, and once in a hole it is ex- 
tremely difficult to remove. 

The armadillo is, for practical purposes, toothless, 
with poor eyesight and hearing. It has to depend on 
defense, not offense, for protection—and its best 
defense is its shell and its surprising speed when 
alarmed. (Its sense of smell is quite good.) 

A biologist friend told me armadillos were the sub- 
ject of recent study and research because of their 
records of multiple births. Rarely are as few as two 
born and seldom are there more than five. As we 
said, identical quadruplets are the normal birth pat- 
tern. Each litter of four is the result of a single 
fertilized egg which divides twice. The four embryos 
then develop into identical armadillos, all males or 
all females, and with identical behavioral character- 
istics. 

As a species, armadillos are rated as stupid. A 
better word might be enigmatic. We watched the 
three young ones and had to admit there seemed to 
be no personality; no individuality; no endearing 
traits. Neither showed signs of leadership. Before a 
pile of slithering worms, or at an anthill, each one 
went into a frenzy of self-indulgence, pushing and 
shouldering the others away. As they ate they gave 
piglike grunts of contentment. 


The Nine-banded Armadillo, which migrated from 
South America and found its way to Florida, is 
the only North American mammal having leathery 
armor from the end of its nose to tip of tail. 


Under human care they grew and became 
stronger, but no bonds of attachment were forged, 
and we were glad. We feared they might regard us 
as the mother, an “imprinting” that would compli- 
cate their lives. Instead, they left. They voluntarily 
gave up the equivalent of a lush, easy life in South 
America for the unknown, with its possible dangers, 
just as their ancestors had done many centuries ago 
to wander northward. 

The sun-baked soil of Texas was their starting 
place in the United States—and Nine-banded Arma- 
dillos are often called Texas Armadillos. From there 
they have moved northward and eastward to Okla- 
homa and Arkansas and across the gulf states to 
Florida. A great many now live and reproduce in 
the central and southern portions of the Florida 
peninsula. Some say the lower Florida population 
sprang from liberated or escaped pets and zoo speci- 
mens. On the other hand, many armadillos probably 
traveled to the Sunshine State and settled without 
the aid of man and his transportation. 

The little nomads have probably now reached the 
limits of the region in which they can live. Cold 
weather is their mortal enemy. Although the arma- 
dillo is an earth burrower, it does not store food, nor 
does it hibernate. Shell cannot warm the body as 
can fur. Even the leaves packed into the burrow lack 
enough insulation properties to keep the armadillo 
warm. Extended freezes kill off the living food sup- 
plies and make digging impossible. 

Against tremendous odds these quaint mammals 
with undersize brains continue to roam and thrive. 
Perhaps theirs is not the monotonous life of re- 
stricted activities, unexciting and low-keyed, as is 
generally thought. 

If the mark of success in the world of nature is the 
survival and dispersal of the species, the armadillo 
is not the armored dullard it appears. Its stubborn- 
ness in not accepting handicaps and physical limita- 
tions deserves respect. @ 
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Small Boats 


seeking a variety of fish—"hopping” from place to place—is easy for one 
or two ambling anglers with a light, easy-to-handle cartop boat 


HERE'S A LITTLE backwater not far from where 

we live, easily reached within half an hour from 
the house, and therefore fished pretty regularly. 
Sometimes we go there out of laziness or when time 
is short, even if we know there'd be better fishing 
somewhere else. 

A couple of little creeks (call them sloughs if you 
prefer) empty into the backwater there, and it’s 
natural to take a couple of casts at the creek mouths 
each time we go by. Sometimes we get a bream or 
a crappie, now and then a little bass. 

As we passed one of those creeks the other even- 
ing we noticed a couple of swirls that might have 
been made by anything from turtles to garfish, but 
we were especially careful to get our lures close 
to the pondweed and hyacinths that block the 
creek. Out came a patrol of good bass that banged 
everything we threw until we’d spooked them by 
playing, losing and landing fish. Why hadn’t that 
spot produced on that scale before? 

I stood up in the boat and looked back in there 
as far as I could. It was full of tiny baitfish coming 
in from a marsh. “Runs” like that are always worth 
special attention. You may cast there a hundred 
times without results—and then there’s the day 
when the bait is coming down for one reason or 
another and you're in business. Keep checking 
“runs,” even when they've been unproductive for 
months. 


Ep Mriuer or Tallahassee has collected quite a 
shelf of Zane Grey fishing books. As a youth I was 
addicted to the famous author’s western novels, but 
read quite a number of them before I learned he 
was a famous fisherman and hunter. The general 
public has been most impressed by his big game 
fishing and some of his hunting trips, but he was 
also a fisherman for smaller fish from trout to bar- 
racuda (not so small sometimes). 

In looking at Ed’s collection of fishing books I 
was especially taken by what Grey has to say about 
bonefish. The book with the bonefish stuff was 
published in 1919, a time when the gray ghost of the 
shallows was something of a mystery and the sub- 
ject of even wilder stories than those of recent 
years. 

Zane Grey had heard so many dramatic yarns 
about bones that he approached his bonefishing 
with both excitement and concentration. He and his 
brother had a heck of a time catching them, even 
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though they had almost unlimited equipment and 
guides, It was an almost unknown sport. 

Starting from scratch with only a few colorful 
tales to go on and none of the smooth light tackle 
used today they busted up a lot of gear, failed to 
hook a lot of fish, and decided the bonefish was 
something else. After weeks of tribulations, using 
bait and the relatively clumsy equipment of that 
day, Zane Grey nominated the bonefish as the 
Number One gamefish of all—and that on top of 
his experience with the largest of billfish. 

Bonefish are seldom easy but there are occasions 
when they are thick enough, especially off some of 
the Caribbean islands, that a fisherman can land a 
large total in a single day. There are also times 
in the Florida Keys when an expert fisherman gets 
the Indian sign on bonefish in a specific area and has 
little difficulty with them. 

It must be admitted by the most eager-beaver 
bonefisherman that the bonefish’s fight is pretty 
predictable, and if the equipment is right, the drag 
smooth, and the water open, he can be landed 
pretty consistently. In the Keys, the main problem 
is getting the strikes from cagey characters who 
have looked over a lot of baits. 

But even though Zane Grey approached the sub- 
ject with somewhat inappropriate tackle and had to 
start at the beginning, his high opinion of the bone- 
fish should give you something to think about if 
you're beginning to be blasé about them. 


I HAVE BEEN FOOLING with an ultralight casting 
outfit, including an Ambassadeur free-spool reel 
and a 6%4-foot, extra soft plugging rod. Although I 
have often said that plugging outfits should give 
way to spinning at weights of less than a quarter- 
ounce or so, this rig will cast lures as small as a 
tenth of an ounce with six-pound line, providing 
the thing doesn’t have much wind resistance. You 
can get up to a hundred feet with a slightly weighted 
spinner-fly combination. 

Since the rod has an offset reel seat, the outfit 
is extremely convenient to handle. The rod is 
actually considerably softer than the average spin- 
ning rod made to use quarter-ounce and lighter 
lures, which means it’s no bargain at setting a large 
hook. It’s at its best with very small and very sharp 
hooks and loses its appeal with lures weighing more 
than half an ounce. I certainly don’t consider it an 

(Continued on next page) 
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all-around setup. I have somewhat better control 
of it than I would have with a spinning outfit, but 
I am a notably lousy spinfisherman and those who 
have been reared on spinning might find such a 
unit of little use. 

The first day I fished with it this year I kept tell- 
ing myself how much better it is than ’d remem- 
bered, and that I was going to use it almost ex- 
clusively for panfish lures in the future. But I had 
two rods in the boat, and I wanted to cast some 
heavy plugs too, so I picked up my “standard” 
stick and used it for a while. After a couple of hours 
with the heavier outfit I had backlashes with the 
ultralight. It took me some time to get used to 
thumbing it again. 


I pon’r KNOW IF FISH have changed where the 
barometer is concerned but the fishermen sure 
have. The other day I was looking through the Fred 
Arbogast catalog and reading the opinions of Dick 
Kotis concerning fishing in general, and black bass 
in particular. 

Kotis has a reputation of being one of the top 
bass fishermen and mentioned that he prefers to 
fish on a falling barometer. Least desirable time, he 
says, is a bright calm day in a high pressure area— 
high barometer, probably steady. 

I'll go along with those statements. Some care- 
fully chronicled, long-term experiments have indi- 
cated that the falling glass is best time for bass 
fishing—as well as other kinds of angling less care- 
fully studied. 

The funny part is that a few years back all of 
the fishing sages explained laboriously that the 
rising glass was best of all, that steady glass was 
excellent, and the falling barometer would turn 
them off. 

I studied the Arbogast catalog pretty thoroughly 
because I use quite a lot of their baits for bass, but 
Dick gave me a low punch when he said he didn’t 
know any good fishermen who used soft rods. 

I read that just after writing the description of 
the ultralight job that threw the tiny spinning baits 
for me. But then, I think he means a relatively stiff 
rod for the weight used. There ain’t no stiff rod for 
a tenth of an ounce and I suspect Dick would figure 
it wasn’t worth fooling with anyway. I’m not sure 
I do either. 


AN IDEAL FRESH water fishing boat would fit the 
automobile advertising that says “smaller outside, 
bigger inside.” Cartops are especially important for 
those who pull trailers to live in, but I have an 
arbitrary list of requirements for one that’s to be 
taken off frequently. 

We see a number of very large cartop boats on 
the road in Florida, especially those that have been 
brought down by trailer travelers. Many of them 


This johnboat. built extra wide and with heavy aluminum, 
is good for two fishermen, but is a bit heavy for cariopping. 


are launched once the visitors arrive in Florida, 
and aren’t taken out of the water until it is time 
to head for home. For just a couple of times a 
year you can load a pretty big outfit—I’ve done 
it many times. 

When it comes to something one or two fishermen 
load and unload for a few hours fishing, and do it 
regularly, we have to cut down on bulk and weight. 
Ordinarily, I feel that anything over 100 pounds is 
a little more than I want to cartop regularly. 

A boat I am using at present is a little heavy for 
regular cartopping, weighing something like 125 
pounds, but can be slid into a pickup truck with no 
great hardship, and will go on a very short-coupled 
trailer since it is only 12 feet long. 

I’m not sure whether the correct name for it 
would be johnboat or pram as it’s something of a 
halfbreed. An Arkansas manufacturer simply made 
it up especially to meet the wishes of Charles Wray 
of Winter Park. Wray, who wholesales boats, asked 
to have a big, heavy johnboat simply cut off to 12 
feet. The bow tips up and pinches in slightly in 
width. The extreme width is 54 inches. The alumi- 
num is .064 gauge (For comparison, the lighter 
boats are .051 gauge). 

Such a rig would bat your ears down in a bad 
chop, but it is a going concern on rivers and small 
lakes without the disadvantages of longer boats 
when it comes time to load up. Also, the heavier 
aluminum makes it possible to drag it around with- 
out damage in areas I'd hesitate to drag the lighter 
boats. Many of them have been worn out on shore- 
line gravel and rocks. 

The boats made with keels or “skids” riveted on 
the bottom proved too expensive to manufacture in 
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the smaller models. However, the one I'm using has 
a skin thick enough for moderate dragging. I have 
been using it with a 912-horsepower motor and it 
goes well with that for two fishermen. Twelve feet 
is a little short for three fishermen, but it will go 
on a “soft” plane with that many. One or two is 
better. It’s easy to row and exceptionally stable 
because of the wide, flat bottom. Stand up if you 
want to. This one was made by Eldo Craft of Smack- 
over, Arkansas. I’ve used their lighter weight boats 
with success. 

The heavy duty 12-footer will slide into a Chev- 
rolet Blazer with plenty of tailgate room. However, 
it’s too wide to go between the wheel housings. The 
Blazer is pretty high and I find it too much boat to 
load on top unless my fishing buddy is a profes- 
sional linebacker. 

I am guessing, without trying it, that this boat 
would make it with an 18-horse motor or possibly a 
20. No problem with those sizes in the longer model, 
and I suppose you could trim your load satisfac- 
torily and use that much power in the short one. 

Incidentally, the Chevrolet Blazer, a four-wheel- 
drive job, offers a special problem for cartopping 
boats since it has a fiber glass top that dosen't take 
kindly to standard carriers. In having a rack built 
for mine I soon found it is quite an engineering feat 
and becomes rather expensive, 

The rack a friend built for mine involves rails 
against the top itself to equalize pressure of the 
boat’s weight. The rack is bolted through the top 
and there’s a gimmick there because the top is two 
thicknesses of fiber glass made as a sandwich. The 
bolting must be done strategically because the top 
compresses. None of four Chevrolet salesmen I 
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talked to knew how that top was made, assuming 
it was just one thickness of fiber glass. 

The only alternative I can think of would be 
heavy pipes bolted to the bumper corners to make 
a rack similar to that used by building contractors 
on pickup trucks. Pretty bulky. 


I NEVER FISHED MUCH while wearing gloves, but 
they can be helpful for at least three reasons, on 
occasion. When it’s cold, there are specially made 
fabric gloves that keep the palms and backs of 
your hands warmer while leaving your fingers and 
thumbs free to do the delicate work. I know some 
casters who wear very light fingerless gloves to 
prevent blisters on their casting hands. The gloves 
are generally leather. Some shooting and golfing 
gloves can be adapted for that use. Some people 
who don’t get out too often need gloves to prevent 
sunburn. 

Actually, gloves are no great handicap if the 
fingers are open. My wife got a pair of fancy 
cold weather fishing gloves last winter and thought 
they were great. They were reasonably water re- 
pellent and after they finally got wet they still kept 
her hands much warmer than they would have 
been without them. If you're careful you can do 
a lot of casting or trolling without getting your 
hands very wet very often. 


ELEctTRIC MOTORS operated from the front end of 
“bass boats” have become quite the thing lately 
and the foot-steering gadgets are remarkably effi- 
cient. 

Front steering has the advantage of working 
better in the wind and allowing for precise steer- 
ing while the steerer is busy fishing. It has the dis- 
advantage of allowing no kickup if the motor hits 
an underwater obstruction. 

A friend of mine, Bob Budd, who is continually 
coming up with efficient fishing inventions, an- 
nounced that electric motors didn’t have enough 
power to suit him and that he fishes so much it 
was too much trouble to keep the batteries charged 
anyway. So Bob rigged up an old model three-horse 
motor to work from the bow of his fiber glass boat. 
It’s an old model because he needed one that would 
turn all the way around rather than using a gear 
shift. He operates it by simply using his feet the 
way I use my hands and has no special foot control. 
His fishing seat is high enough to make that prac- 
ticable. @ 


A foot-cperated three horse front motor does a real job of 
moving a boat, with little effort on the fisherman's part. 
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COLOGY Is ONE of the most widely used words in 
E our environment-conscious country today, and 
nowhere is the study of “the web of life” given more 
emphasis—nor a more interesting approach—than in 
the program carried on at the Tallahassee Junior 
Museum. 

In reality, the Junior Museum is much more than 
its name implies. It possesses aspects of a park, a 
modest zoo, a conservation camp, a nature center 
(which it is), and an area museum dedicated to pre- 
serving a glimpse of early life in rural north Florida 
and south Georgia. And furthermore, the popular 
facility is not just for “juniors.” The museum 
grounds and exhibits appeal to devoted patrons of 
all ages. 

The site itself, on the southwest outskirts of the 
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capital city, is a near-perfect ecology “laboratory” 
and natural science teaching center. The museum 
proper, with its rustic, airy buildings, nestles in a 
shaded, 30-acre lakeside tract of land of varying 
elevations and mixed vegetation types. Native birds, 
trees, wild flowers, and small animal life are found 
there in abundance. 

The newest attraction at the Junior Museum 
opened in November 1970 after nearly a year of 
planning and hard work: North Florida Gulf Coast 
Exhibit—designed to stimulate interest in the “Big 
Bend” area of north Florida, the region between 
Cape San Blas in Gulf County on the west and 
Deadman Bay in Taylor County, at the mouth of 
the Steinhatchee River, on the east. 

The exhibit is part of a two-year program aimed 


The Tallahassee Junior Museum, with its unique 
rustic buildings, is located on 30 acres along 
the shores of Lake Bradford. A typical class- 
room building is shown above. The three photos 
at the bottom are display panels from the Gulf 
Coast nature exhibit presently being featured. 
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primarily at students and teachers of environmental 
science courses, but also at interested persons 
generally. The theme is “The Big Bend Area—Past, 
Present and Future.” Depicted in sight and sound 
is a cross section of the natural life and environment 
of the zone from the salt waters of the open Gulf 
of Mexico to the red clay hills inland. Pine flatwoods, 
salt marshes, dunes, estuaries, and gulf water are 
shown and described under natural and polluted 
conditions. Murals, charts, photographs, color slides, 
recorded sound, and lighted window displays are 
used to convey information to the viewer and lis- 
tener. These audio-visual aids are augmented by live 
fishes, taxidermy specimens, and a wide assortment 
of shells and other objects collected along the gulf 
coast. 
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The idea for the exhibit was the dream of Peggy 
Post, a volunteer museum worker, who discussed it 
with Helen Grissett, director, and members of the 
exhibit committee. Their enthusiasm not only 
brought the idea to life but excited and involved 
dozens of lay and professional people in the com- 
munity. 

The recorded explanation of what is being seen 
was written to appeal to various age groups. Lacy 
Bullard, a nature columnist, and Valerie Gloosch- 
enko, a student in environmental science at Florida 
State University, wrote the script, which was nar- 
rated by Jo Stripling, a Tallahassee artist and ac- 
tress, and Vern Crawford, a local radio news com- 
mentator. The physical exhibit was set up by Allan 
Ragsdale, county media specialist. These and others 
participating donated their services. 

Illustrations and articles on display are arranged 
along the walls of one of the museum’s main build- 
ings. There is a carpeted open area in the center of 
the room where entire visiting classes may sit. 
(Since its opening, the exhibit has been seen by 
hundreds of students from first grade through high 
school—and more school groups arrive each week.) 

The Leon County School Board saw the program 
as a way to give teachers in-service training to help 
them in teaching science courses. They agreed to 
cooperate by giving credit—one point for each 
seminar hour—to teachers who attended the semi- 
nars planned as one part of the total program. And 
teachers, of course, agreed to bring their classes to 
view the exhibit. 

Specialists in environmental science from Florida 
State and Florida Agricultural and Mechanical uni- 
versities, employees of state and federal government, 
and spokesmen from private industry agreed to give 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
lectures, lead field trips, and discuss ways in which 
teachers can use their new knowledge in their class- 


rooms. 


Lectures on ecology, water pollution abatement, 
biology, natural resource conservation, and related 
subjects are planned in conjunction with the many 
field trips. In fact, groups have already visited St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge on the coast and the 
Buckeye Cellulose Corporation’s plant at Perry. 
They have also attended a legislative hearing on pro- 
posed conservation legislation and visited Sweetbay 
Swamp in northwest Tallahassee, an in-town area of 
undisturbed woods being preserved for the future 
largely through private donations. 

Also included in the program will be a session 
devoted to problems of human population, and a sur- 
vey of art and literature inspired by the gulf coast 
area. Special “treasure chests” containing seashells 
and other specimens of marine life collected along 
the Florida coast are being sent to the schools as 
another undertaking. 

The exhibit proper includes a wealth of informa- 
tion about the Big Bend area of Florida. The nar- 
rator begins the tape recorded message with a brief 
history of Indian and Spanish habitation then moves 
to the present, first discussing forests, saying that 
400 million board feet of timber are supplied each 
year from north Florida’s large pine forest industry. 
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Parks, lakes and rivers for fishing, hunting and 
other types of outdoor recreation are designated on 
a large wall map, and Lake Jackson, known all over 
the country for its prime fishing for big bass, is high- 
lighted. 

As the narration continues, the audience learns 
the “beautiful St. Marks Refuge to the south of 
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The new exhibit explains the importance of North Florida’s 
coastal estuaries, above left. Wilderness areas like these 
are the nursery grounds for many forms of wildlife such as 
mullet, redfish, flounder, shrimp and crabs. Destruction 
of these great food-producing localities from dredging and 
filling, sewage disposal, industrial wastes and pesticides 
results in the loss of the economically valuable shellfish 
or other marine life. Algae, shown at lefi, phytoplankton, 
above, and marine grass, right, are providers of food and 
shelter for all the varied Gulf Coast marine animal Iife. 


Tallahassee—with over 147,000 visitors last year— 
is one of the few remaining places in the eastern 
United States where the osprey and eagle can still 
be seen,” 

In the Gulf, oysters, crabs, scallops, and com- 
mercially valuable fish like mullet, speckled trout, 
snapper and others, bring in over $5 million a year 
to approximately 8,000 area fishermen and cannery 
workers, 

The narrator explains the value and uniqueness 
of north Florida estuaries—those coastal areas 
around the mouths of fresh water rivers and streams 
where salt and fresh waters mix—which, with the 
surrounding salt marshes, serve as nursery grounds 
for mullet, redfish, shrimp and blue crabs. Even 
though these species spawn offshore, other fish, like 
the speckled trout, reproduce directly in the estu- 
arine areas. Oysters spend their entire lives in 
brackish water, and flounder and bluefish come in- 
shore during the summer to feed and grow. 

“Tt becomes evident that if the marsh and estuary 
areas are contaminated or destroyed, all the fish and 
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Photos from Tallahassee Junior Museum Exhibit 


many other animals of the inshore area will disap- 
pear,” says the narrator. 

The waters of the Gulf and the marsh-estuary 
regions are rich in marine life due to the many days 
of sunshine throughout the year, which enables 
marine life to grow all year long. 

Three kinds of plants produce food in the estu- 
aries: (1) the algae which live under the surface 
of the water and are rooted to the bottom or attached 
to stones, (2) the phytoplankton, microscopic plants 
that drift in the water and are food for small animals 
called zooplankton, and (3) marine grass, a source 
of both food and cover for the many creatures 
living there. Together, these aquatic plants produce 
food for all the varied life on the gulf coast. 

In the salt marsh are two important plants. The 
most common is the grayish brown marsh grass 
called Juncus—a hardy grass that will tolerate salt 
water flooding, and Spartina—a bright green grass 
that grows wherever the land is low enough for the 
regular tides. 

Animals and birds—like the rails—make their 
homes in these grasses and eat the fresh and decayed 
plants, along with other food items. 

Scallops hide in the sea grasses. Sea birds and 
ducks use these areas, too. Fiddler crabs scurry 
along the beach. The whole coastal area teems with 
life! 

The tape rolls on; a light flashes onto a model in 
the display case showing a barren beach covered 
with debris and dead sea life. The quiet spectators 
seated in the room listen intently. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

“Unwise dredge and fill operations can destroy 
the great areas of productive marsh and bay, chang- 
ing them to muddy pools incapable of supporting 
marsh plants, fish, or shellfish—or to high, dry, sea- 
walled real estate. The food supply of many animals 
will be cut off. The nursery will be closed. This kind 
of land development must not be permitted here. 

“Sewage, industrial wastes, and the wrong pesti- 
cides can kill off or contaminate our economically 
valuable shellfish and other marine life. . . . Great 
damage can occur to bird and marine life through 
oil spills; even minor ones can ruin a beautiful 
beach. Careful handling of oil could prevent the 
majority of oil spills from ever occurring. 

“Use of the wrong pesticides can cause great prob- 
lems,” continues the narrator. “Some of them can 
build up in fresh water and salt water organisms 
and become greatly magnified in their effects on 
animals living at higher levels on the food pyramid 
(which is graphically illustrated in the exhibit). The 
osprey, the bald eagle, and the brown pelican are all 


A combination general store-post office at right is part of 
the Museum's “Big Bend Farm” exhibit. Buildings with their 
furnishings depicting the early days in rural North Florida 
provide an interesting and accurate glimpse into the past. 
A view of one of the Museum’‘s nature trails is shown below. 
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birds seen in the northern gulf coast area whose 
numbers are decreasing apparently because of 
pesticide concentration in their bodies. They have 
fed on fish which have built up high levels of these 
long lasting, unsafe chemicals in their own tissues.” 

The tape ends with the narrator’s hope that the 
exhibit has helped the viewer and listener to see 
the inter-relationships between all living things on 
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the North Florida Gulf Coast and how dependent 
people are on the natural community surrounding 
them. The speaker expresses the hope, too, that 
understanding and cooperation will be given those 
who are attempting to correct the mistakes of the 
past and plan wisely for the future. 

In addition to the Gulf Coast Exhibit program, the 
museum’s long-range planning committee is com- 
pleting plans for a wildlife exhibit to be located in 
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The boardwalk on Cypress Pond, shown left, has observation 
platforms to allow a good look at wildlife in the aquatic 
environment. The barn above is part of the “Big Bend Farm” 
exhibit. Future plans include a trailside zoo, which will 
contain native animals in settings that blend with nature. 


the natural setting of woods, ponds, trails, and la- 
goons comprising the museum grounds. 

Dr. O. Earle Frye, Jr., director of the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, explains 
that a number of pens and wire enclosures hidden 
by the thick foliage will make it possible to safely 
exhibit deer, black bear, bobcats, foxes, raccoons, 
alligators, otters, native waterfowl, and even a Flor- 
ida panther, in spacious natural surroundings. 

Representatives of three popular south Florida 
wildlife exhibits have agreed to help the Junior 
Museum set up its compound. They are Robert 
Bean, zoological director of Busch Gardens in 
Tampa, Burton Clarke, director of the Miami Sea- 
quarium, and Lawrence Tepziaff, director of Jun- 
gle Larry’s Safari (formerly Caribbean Gardens) 
at Naples. 

The entire plan is to be presented to the com- 
munities of the north Florida area for funding. If 
successful, this project will provide another fine 
educational exhibit at the Tallahassee Junior 
Museum, and the only wildlife exhibit of its kind 
in north Florida. © 
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OULD THIS BE Cedar Landing? 

It was, of course. This was the same live oak 
and cedar knoll on the shore of Lake Carr, a few 
miles north of Tallahassee. 

What made the place seem so different was that 
my summer boat launchings here had always been 
crowded with vehicles and anglers and accompanied 
by the glare of back-up lights, the soft yellow glow 
of lanterns, the sweep of flashlight beams, muted 
banter ... boats returning ... fishermen snooz- 
ing at midday on cots beneath gently waving 
streamers of Spanish moss. 

This raw winter morning at 6 a.m., mine was the 
only vehicle in sight or sound. 

I hadn’t expected to be entirely alone on this 
last day of the 1970-71 duck hunting season. I 
shrugged, backed my International Scout to the 
shore and from its roof slipped my camouflaged 12- 
foot aluminum Delcraft into what I assumed would 
be water. Instead, my boat slid onto solid ice—and 
being round bottomed, it flopped awkwardly over 
on its side. 

I knew that, following two weeks of springlike 
days, the weather forecast was for 18 degrees this 
morning—with stiff north winds. I hadn’t realized 
it already had dropped to 11 degrees—the coldest 
day in all Florida weather records, except for a 
minus-2 recorded February 13, 1899. 

That chilly forecast had cancelled out my usual 
hunting companions. But it was my last—and 
only—chance to shoot ducks this year. Despite my 
wife’s objections I’d determined I was going. She’d 
said, “You’ve got to realize you aren’t 20 years old 
anymore, or even 30. A man in his 50’s ought not 
to go ’way off hunting all by himself.” 

I'd replied, “Oh, it’s not as if I were bustin’ 
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through Big Swamp again, or headin’ off into a 
Maine blizzard. I’m just goin’ to Lake Carr where 
I fished for bass last summer. Gerald (my oldest 
son) knows where I'll be, and Theo Titus does, too. 
Besides, the place will be full of people.” 

Famous last words. It wasn’t full of anybody but 
me. 

And Gerald was in Atlanta. 

I had no idea where Theo was. 

Well, I’d hunted alone before, and in wilderness 
areas. So I put my gear into my boat and shoved 
off with a 14-foot duckbill pushpole—because there 
are too many pond lilies for oars, and motors are 
prohibited in Leon County during waterfowl season. 

The boat skiied easily out some 30 feet, broke 
through thinning ice, and floated. By the first light 
of subfreezing dawn I poled northwestward toward 
a sheltered cove I’d spotted during the summer. 

I soon realized I wasn’t going to reach my hidden 
cove. I was having to break ice through the freeze- 
bleached, gray spectres that had been the big- 
flowered water lilies of last July. My gloves got 
wet and froze, and water was freezing on my push- 
pole with every push, making the shaft too slick 
to hold. Water dripped off the pole and froze on 
items in the boat. I took off my slippery gloves. My 
hands grew insensibly cold—so cold I tore and cut 
them on the rough, icy pole. 

I found a pothole that wasn’t iced over. It was 
deeper than my 14-foot pole. On one edge I set out 
three goose decoys—to prove to wary ducks that 
no human could possibly be near. On the other 
side I set my pintail and mallard blocks. Then I 
tried to hide my boat in the tall shore grass. 

There was no reaching shore. The weedy edge 
was frozen too far out. An inch of ice wouldn't 
allow my boat through but wasn’t firm enough to 
bear my weight, of course. I pulled some glass- 
brittle weeds over the boat, loaded my 16 and 10 
gauge magnum double guns, and hovered over my 
catalytic heater. 

Right at legal shooting time a lone widgeon 
whistled over. It landed not with my decoys but 
in a tiny pool of open water I hadn’t noticed, 50 
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yards beyond. Then came a flight of four ring- 
necks—and I knew I'd goofed. The ducks wouldn’t 
stool so relatively near the “geese” when they had 
available a private puddle nearby. Trouble was, the 
puddle was out of range for my 16 and really too 
far even for the 10. 

I'd have to turn and face the rising sun, for a 
breeze compounded the odds by making the ducks 
decoy from the wrong direction. I heard guns begin 
to boom on Lake Jackson to the south. Knowing 
those ducks would be heading my way, I hastened 
to move the boat to a better position. It had frozen 
into the marsh. 

Just as I finished breaking the boat loose, a huge 
mallard drake came winging up the slough. I picked 
up my 10 gauge. The greenhead saw me and picked 
up speed. He was angling off now and reaching 
maximum range, dipping below my line of vision. 

I stepped up on the rear seat, swinging, and fired. 

The skim of ice over the seat gave no traction 
to the rubber soles of my folded-down wading boots. 
My feet rammed the gunwale, kicking the light boat 
away over the ice. I was falling . . . with nothing 
under me but ice and deep water. 

How long does it take 165 pounds—176 counting 
the shotgun—to drop a few feet? 

A terribly long time, it seemed, 

Long enough to realize that no help would come 
in this deserted little lake; long enough to realize 
that a lifetime of experience can’t cure a moment 
of misjudgment. And that I probably was going 
to drown. 

Long enough to wish Theo was in the boat and to 
remember flashes of our having dragged many a 
deer and wild hog out of the swamp. Or Gerald, 
grown now, in the days when I was teaching him 
with his first 20 bore gun... . 

Long enough, even, for my mind to flit back 
through the series of misjudgments that had left 
me here in midair like a wingless duck. 

Had I bothered to check my thermometer that 
morning I would've seen the 11 degree warning— 
a critical temperature around water. With a little 
forethought I would’ve realized the folly of ven- 
turing off alone, especially on that morning. Too, I 
would have realized the locale would differ greatly 
from summertime. Had I scouted the site properly 
I would’ve known about the smaller waterhole and 
that I couldn't get my boat close to shore because 
of the frozen debris. 

I would’ve remembered not to step on unstable, 
frozen surfaces when wearing slick-soled rubber 
waders. I would’ve figured some way of manipu- 
lating that frozen pole without ruining my hands. 
I would not have fired that cannon while standing 
in a roundbottom boat—much less from an iced- 
over thwart... . 

I crashed backward through the inch of ice, which 
slowed me just enough to let the big 10 bore bash 
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my lips against my teeth. Then everything got ter- 
ribly wet, cold and confused. 

The shock of the seriousness of my predicament 
acted as a buffer against the shock of the cold. My 
heavy clothes and boots almost immobilized me. 
However, I still clutched the long, 11-pound shot- 
gun in my left hand, and the gun was on top of the 
ice. 

I clawed across and through the ice to the boat, 
but it only rolled when I gripped the gunwale. I 
didn’t think of my life preserver—up in the bow 
somewhere. 

Finally, by sliding my right hand along the boat 
and using the gun for support on the ice, I made it 
around to the transom. 

By then I was so numb I thought I wouldn't be 
able to climb in. (I’m glad I didn’t know that 
another shooter, also hunting alone, was to drown 
in a neighboring lake. His body was found with his 
hands still clutching the gunwale.) I felt as if I 
weighed a thousand pounds. I’m not particularly 
strong, but I knew I had to get into that boat on 
the first or second try—or die. Somehow, I made 
TO a We vd 

It may seem incredible but the first thing I did 
after realizing I was in was to lean back and laugh, 
hard! All at once the inexcusably stupid mishap 
was terribly funny! 

And I again had a thought I have had before: no 
one is immune to death; it’s just a question of 
where and when .. . and whenever I go, I hope 
it’ll be that sudden, with the smell of the outdoors 
in my nostrils, not the smell of a $500-a-month 
nursing home in some smogged-up city. 

I really don’t see how I managed to stand and 
pole a mile back to the landing, breaking fresh ice, 
sometimes falling painfully in the boat on top of 
my heater and shellbox. The wind chill was work- 
ing on me, but at the landing I got my boots off, 
got the Scout started, and drove the 27 miles home 
barefoot. 

I could say a lot more about that experience, but 
the important thing is not in the recounting. Rather, 
it’s what I learned that might save someone else 
a similar nightmare—even without the ice of a 
record cold morning. 

One thing I did right. 

I know it’s common practice for duck hunters to 
have a stiff nip by way of “antifreeze” on very cold 
mornings. I’m opposed to mixing gunpowder and 
alcohol any time, and I’m very glad I didn’t make 
an exception that January day, for with any ad- 
ditional handicap you wouldn’t be reading this. I 
wouldn’t have survived. 

Free advice is the cheapest thing on earth. But 
if it's worth anything from under the ice, mine 
would be this: Use some common sense and live 
longer. Calling off one hunt won't kill you. Mis- 
judgment can. © 
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i" You CAN’? FIND what you want among the newest 
fishing boats it isn’t because the builders haven’t 
tried. For a long time they worked mainly for 
the joyriders and cruisers. Now they’re looking 
straight at the fisherman. 

It would take a long book to cover all of the 
types of fishing craft that are used or could be 
used in Florida, but I’m going to deal with only 
three: the larger bass boat, the big outboard “‘fish- 
ing machine,” and the inflatable boat that takes 
good-size motors. I think they’re the biggest news 
in fishing boats right now. 

Let’s take the bass boat first, something that 
sort of “snuck” up on us. I believe it is mainly 
a development of the big impoundments, but it 
fits into fishing slots all over Florida. It gives lots 
of fishing room, plenty of comfort, and considerable 
speed. 

Most bass boats are between fourteen and sixteen 
feet long. The larger ones take long shaft outboard 
motors and nearly all of them are rectangular in 
shape to give maximum fishing room. Nearly all 
of them have a fairly low profile to keep them 
under the wind and they are designed for use with 
electric trolling motors, generally mounted in the 
bow, but sometimes used at the stern—occasionally 
on the side. They’re mostly cathedral hulls or some 
modification of that. You can call some of them 
tri-hulls; others have pretty deep V’s with the “side 
V’s” pretty shallow and simply for steadying. I 
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you pays your money and takes your choice 


don’t think I’ve seen any you could call flat- 
bottomed. 

Along with the bass boats came the swivel seats, 
some of them with ornate cushions, others comfort- 
ably shaped to fit any but the most startling anato- 
mies but without cushions. Some even have teak- 
wood arm rests. The bass boat is made for comfort & 
in the hope that the fishermen never have to get 
off their sterns. One of the larger ones by a well- 
known maker will cost around a thousand bucks. 
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Some of these are built with all controls in the 
extreme bow. Those using the really large engines 
usually have steering wheels. Up to 50 horsepower 
they frequently have stick steering to save space. 
Although a bow rider generally takes a little extra 
beating from rough water, he can see where he’s 
going and he’s in the Number One fishing position 
when the boat stops. I’ve always preferred to op- 
erate the boat from farther back, partly as a matter 
of being used to old-fashioned rigs where you 
wanted to be very near the motor. That’s still an 
excellent situation in waters where you frequently 
pick up trash on your prop and where you need to 
tip up the motor. 

Some of the flossier bass boats have automatic 
motor tip-ups. For that matter the front end some- 
times begins to look a little like the office of a 
747 jet, what with the electric fathometer, the motor 
controls, the electric motor and its controls, the 
anchoring device, the compass and stuff. With all 
due respect, some fishermen have much the same 
spirit that leads to the decoration of a $10,000 
motorcycle. It’s harmless and much of the gear is 
very helpful. Maybe I go the other route as I 
always sought as nearly an empty boat as possible. 
Even then, I end up with claustrophobia once all 
my junk is aboard. 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 
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The front end controls are bad business if you 
intend to row your boat. They’re in the way of 
anyone who wants to cast up there. Of course, if 
it’s a simple stick control with none of the other 
gadgets there’s no harm done. If you intend to use 
a bass boat for something like bonefishing, where 
you pole it across the flats, you'll want the front 
end as clear as possible. I like a place to pole from 
and a place to cast from in such situations. Even 
some of the guide boats are too cluttered for either 
casting or poling. 

The bass boats are not made for offshore opera- 
tions. They are safe and seaworthy in chops that 
would break your teeth in a flat-bottomed skiff. 
Most of them are not made for really heavy seas 
although there are some that would do very well 
in an emergency. Most of them are faster than 
necessary, but I guess there’s a little va-r-o-o0-o-m 
in all of us. If there wasn’t, nobody would be 
ashamed of an automobile with less than 300 horses. 

Where safety’s concerned, bass boats are admir- 
ably stable when dead or nearly dead in the water. 
Some of the swivel seats in the bow are apt to 
be a little high and may be dangerous in case of 
a collision with a log at forty miles an hour. I have 
fished in some of those boats when the owners 
never used the front seat, even for passengers, at 
high speed. Others have the front seat low enough 
that an occupant would land in the boat even if 
things did come to a sudden stop. The prospects 
of a sudden stop are not simply a figment of imagina- 
tion if you fish in backwoods waters or where there 
are uncharted bars. In my fishing career I have 
stopped quickly something like a dozen times at 
speeds of more than twenty miles an hour. It is 
an interesting experience to find everybody lying 
in the bottom of the boat all of a sudden. For 
most purposes a 40-horse motor is enough for the 
bass boat, although there are many fishermen try- 
ing to figure where to fasten a hundred and some- 
thing. 

The electric motor is a proven and much improved 
gadget. It works best from the bow because the 
power is nothing to write home about and it doesn’t 
turn the boat quickly in a wind. Works better to 
have it pulling. The pulling motor has a disad- 
vantage of being very vulnerable when it runs into 
a snag, but that doesn’t happen too often with careful 
operators. The battery business can be a nuisance 

(Continued on next page) 


Two solid favorites among large, Florida-built, open outboards 
are the Aquasport, above left, and the Hewes Bonefisher, leit. 
Aquasport is available in three lengths and can be run with an 
auxiliary motor. This 17 foot, 8 inch Bonefisher has spacious 
walking surface and storage area. Both are fine in open water. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
if you use the electric hard and long. Some fisher- 
men have purchased very large and expensive bat- 
teries that will hold the charge longer. 

My chief grumble about the electric is that it’s 
not enough for a “get home” motor if you go far 
from the dock. Anyone who goes far will feel better 
with a spare engine in addition to his main power 
plant. I have tried to handle this by not using an 
electric and using a six-horse motor with a specially 
built above-water exhaust so that the exhaust won't 
bother the fish. It has some disadvantages, being a 
little persnickity because of the above-water muffler, 
but it will serve as the fishing motor as well as 
the emergency power. I recently wrote about Bob 
Budd’s bass boat arrangement. He uses a three- 
horse motor in the bow, has a 50-horse traveling 
engine, and carries another small motor for in- 
surance. 

All in all, the bass boat is an excellent gadget, 
all the way from its comfortable seats to the pro- 
tected rod racks under its overhanging gunwales. 
It is not a yacht and it is not a cartop by a long 
way, but it has a definite place and the builders’ 
cash registers are ringing merrily. All that I have 
seen have been made of glass, the material that 
leads aluminum in bigger boats. The greatest num- 
ber of aluminum boats in fishing use are in the 
smaller models, such as johnboats. Aluminum is 
not easily shaped into bass boat form. 

Florida makers build some bass boats, good ones, 
but I’d say the home of most of them is elsewhere 
in the South and in the Midwest. I don’t think 
they got their start in Florida. It is in the bigger 
outboard fishing boats that Florida made history, 


almost from the start. I’m talking about the coastal. 
and offshore outboard, open for fishing, capable of 
speed well over 20 miles an hour (sometimes almost 
50), fairly easy to trailer, and still usable for bass 
fishing in good-sized rivers and lakes. Very few 
of them are ever rowed, although most of them 
can be poled. The smaller ones have been used 
successfully with electric motors in flats and back 
country. The electric isn’t enough for most offshore 
power. 

The big Boston Whaler may have been the fore- 
runner of these boats, although the Florida types 
are now leaning toward something longer. I’m not 
going to talk about the early Whaler, although it 
is a tremendous compromise boat, long proven, and 
widely copied. The latest Whaler is the Outrage, 
which is one of the very largest of the open fishing 
outboards, just a little bigger than the ones I’m 
going to discuss. 

The first of the big open outboards of the “fishing 
machine” class that I ever rode in was the Aqua- 
sport, now available in three lengths and extremely 
popular. It’s made in Hialeah, from 17 to 22 feet 
long. Somewhat similar and in the same class are 
the Mako, also of Hialeah, Cuda Craft of Miami, 
the Pro of Crystal River, the Robalo of Sanford, 
and the Seacraft Fisherman of Princeton, Florida. 
The Hewes Bonefisher of Miami is just enough 
different that I’m going to consider it separately. 


Among the V-hulled outboards designed for open water is the 
19 foot Robalo, below, shown outfitied for the big stuff in 
salt water. The Thunderbird bass boat, above right, made in 
Miami, is a popular type for fishing in large impoundments. 
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I don’t want to hurt anyone’s feelings by listing 
some representative boats. Similar boats are made 
by less-known manufacturers, some of them with 
excellent characteristics of their own. The fact that 
a manufacturer doesn’t advertise much won’t mean 
his boats aren’t good. Some of the best builders 
operate on a small scale, building their craft on 
something of a custom basis. 

Now, without the motor, most of these big fish- 
ing outboards will cost from a thousand to $4,000. 
I'd say the average might be somewhere around 
$2,500, fully equipped except for the power. All of 
those listed are glass. Some of the small makers 
use plywood, often with glass covering. We're pri- 
marily talking about the type instead of the indi- 
vidual boat. 

These things are soft riding, most of them re- 
quiring 50 horses or more. They are deep V’s or 
modified deep V’s. The most popular setup includes 
a console toward the rear in the center of the hull 
and they feature walk-through room, usually with 
wide open casting space in the bow. The center is 
usually equipped with a high seat and you can 
stand up if you prefer. In really rough water at 
high speed, standing is the way to go. You can take 
up the bangs with your flexed knees, and amidships 
is the place to be for long, rough water journeys. 
However, the big center console is less than perfect 
for some of us who go through overhung, back 
country creeks, especially if it has a windshield. 

Most of these boats are pretty high-sided, the 
bow ramming up there into the sky. The ride is 
something hard to believe for anyone who has 
pancaked across a few thousand miles of chop in 
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flat-bottomed skiffs. The first time a friend let me 
take the wheel of his Aquasport I thought I'd never 
let go. It was near the mouth of the St. Lucie and 
the thing really flattened out the water. I am talk- 
ing more about the Aquasport than the other big 
ones simply because I happen to have ridden in 
them more. Ted Smallwood, the Everglades guide 
who now and then hauls me from Everglades to 
Cape Sable, uses an Aquasport for his big tarpon 
fishing and he doesn’t worry much about weather 
anymore. His big Boston Whaler is a lot handier 
for shoreline snook fishing but has to slow down 
when the Gulf begins to lump up. 

In one way you pay for all of that comfort and 
safety. The deep V hulls draw considerable water 
when the boat is at rest with the motor up. It runs 
something over seven inches in almost all of them, 
a minor consideration unless the flat is only six 
inches deep. My scroungy old aluminum flat bottom 
will go over almost any damp spot under pole or 
oars. For the moment you're inclined to discount 
the fact that it will make you a stretcher case in 
a two-foot chop, even when barely planing. But 
there is a lot of bonefishing in which you don’t 
need to get in water less than 18 inches deep. The 
extra draft is more likely to foul me up when I run 
on an oyster bar at low tide or climb on a fallen 
tree just below the surface. 

For flats fishing it’s nice to have low sides. For 
offshore fishing when the whole works is heaving, 
high sides are extra nice for bracing your legs 
while you're fishing. It’s safer and much less tiring 
and great for peace of mind if there are youngsters. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
There is no argument about these things. You 
simply have to choose what you want for your 
specific purpose. 

Single or twin engines? Many of the bigger boats 
are cut out for two motors, an added factor in 
reliability of your power. Personally, I have always 
favored a single large motor for the main power 
and something smaller for emergency, generally 
mounted on a bracket. The idea is that a collision 
could damage both of the main power plants. I’m 
frequently outvoted on this, and there are some 
really fine boatmen who prefer two big ones and a 
third get-home specialist. As a mechanic I am just 
below the level of a Borneo aborigine, sometimes 
having trouble finding the starter keyhole, and 
have always figured there would be twice as much 
trouble with two motors as with one. 

The reason my boat is always so dirty is that I 
spend all of my cleanup time checking to see if all 
of the engines are working. This condition of mine 
makes it possible for me to approach my boats with 
a delightful naiveté, not being burdened with the 
technical knowledge that handicaps Andy Ander- 
son, Red Marston and Jim Martenhoff, all of whom 
write about boating for Florida newspapers. I am 
a little abashed in their presence but very carefree 
when alone in my boat. 

The use of the bigger outboard rig increases con- 
stantly and many anglers take them 40 miles or so 
offshore. Nearly all of the newer models have pro- 
vision for large gasoline tanks; most of them are 
eventually equipped with good compasses, fathom- 
eters, and some sort of radio. In recent years 
these things have been built in compact units 
readily adapted to the more confined quarters of 
boats less than 25 feet long, and they are capable 
of taking the weather. 

Now there are some guides who have abandoned 
their big inboard day cruisers for the open out- 
boards. They are mostly captains who cater to 
serious fishermen who are mainly interested in 
casting. Of course, the true deep-water angler who 
goes after billfish continually is better served by 
really large cruisers and twin diesels. 

The big open outboard is filling an important gap 
in fishing, a gap that appeals greatly to those of us 
who were brought up on black bass and like to 
use similar tackle on somewhat larger salt water 
fish occasionally. 

I have saved the Hewes Bonefisher as something 
a little different. It is a little less than 18 feet long 
with relatively low sides and a modified deep V. 
It will go offshore and it will take a lot of power, 
but it made its current popularity as a back country 
boat, introduced to the world in that great island- 
spotted area of Florida’s southern tip. It is not the 
easiest boat to pole but it’s much easier than the 
larger of the other deep water boats. 
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A large Mako fishing boat, above, by Mako Marine of Hialech, 
sports twin power plants, a control console amidships with 
walk-throughs on either side, and lots of deck space. It is 
in a class with the Aquasport. A special purpose boat is the 
inflatable, mostly European made. A large Avon, below right, 
proves unusually stable—and it'll move right along with the 
fleet. They're nice for travelers who have camper trailers. 


The builder, with considerable advice from 
guides and competition fishermen, has put in some 
big, wide gunwales that an agile angler or poler 
ean stand on. The bait or live wells stick back on 
either side of the motor, limiting you to one main 
power plant. An auxiliary motor can be mounted 
back there on a bracket, they tell me. It will go 
good with 60 horsepower and it can be had either 
with the center console or a lower one at one side. 
I like the lower one, knowing it’s less convenient 
in rough water, but liking it low and out of the way 
of oars. 

Oars? When I suggested them to the manufacturer 
he looked at me as if expecting to see either an 
Olympic weightlifter or an imbecile. I explained 
that the big Boston Whaler (more than 16 feet) 
is okay with oars for shoreline fishing if you go with 


a little current or wind. It’s mostly just steering.( ) 


The Bonefisher is not too wide for long oars but the 
thing weighs 1,100 pounds with nobody home but 
the bare hull. Maybe I am a little out of line at that. 
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However, I have the long oars and I'd like to try 
it if somebody wants to make me a present of a 
Bonefisher, which lists from $1,700 to $2,300. 
Readers who want to see how the oars work can 
send the boat care of Fiorina WILDLIFE. 

Let’s say the Bonefisher is a super back country 
boat and good for occasional trips into the deep. 
Let’s say the Aquasport, the Pro, and other of the 
big open outboards are super offshore outboards 
and good for occasional trips into the creek country. 

Comes now the third category—the inflatable 
boats. I don’t know why there aren’t more of them 
in Florida. They look like an excellent answer to 
the traveler with a travel trailer hooked to his car. 
They’re made mainly in Europe and you can get one 
to take as big a motor as you want to use. They’re 
a super development of the old life rafts most of us 
have used at one time or another. 

For years I have been receiving an Italian out- 
door magazine that I can’t read but which has 
beautiful pictures of those inflated boats with fast 
engines going like the devil. They’ve used inflated 
boats a lot more than we have. Some of the inflat- 
ables are made in Italy, some in France, and some 
in England, 

Now one of these boats that will take a 10-horse 
engine will be a little more than 10 feet long and 
is likely to weigh a little less than 100 pounds. It 
will come in one or two packages and can be stored 
in the family sedan. It can be assembled in some- 
thing like 10 minutes, will plane with two or three 


people, can be patched if punctured, has more than 
one compartment for safety’s sake, and has a 
wooden floor. 

You can go down to smaller ones that take very 
small motors or you can go up to something that 
will take a whopping engine and go faster than you 
need to. But the ones I am interested in will take 
those portable engines of slightly less than 10 
horses, a size that fits well in the car and will move 
you 10 miles to your fishing without undue hard- 
ship. For my use the really big inflatables have no 
place because they’re too heavy to carry and require 
too much motor to handle very often. 

So back to the 10-foot-and-something boat with 
the nine-something motor. It is extremely buoyant 
and safe. It is not made for cutting through heavy 
seas but it isn’t going to sink, You can sit on the 
side of it while fishing. It is not high enough out 
of the water to be a big wind hazard. Since the hull 
is relatively shallow it is not convenient to use 
chair-height seats in it. It draws very little water 
and could be used on the salt water flats or in creek 
shallows. Some models have an inflatable keel that 
can be a help with steering since you don’t have 
much boat below the surface. 

These boats are fairly expensive. The ones I’m 
thinking of will run around $500. I can see them 
in fast water, held against the current with oars. 
They are the biggest compact boats I know of that 
will handle fast motors. I think there are going to 
be more of them. © 
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Ir 1s UNUSUAL for an egret to feed on anything 
but fish, frogs or crayfish so, when Lt. Roscoe Ham- 
ilton spotted an American Egret swooping down to 
catch a sparrow which had been sitting on the sea 
wall, I grabbed my camera. We were at Lake Eola 
in Orlando, trying to photograph some alligators, 
but I didn’t want to miss this rare opportunity. 

The first photograph shows the egret holding the 
House Sparrow by the neck in an attempt to kill 
it. Once that was accomplished, the egret tried to 
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on Sparrow 


By JIM REED 


swallow the bird, but failed (photo 2). Flying to a 
broken-down dock, the egret repeatedly dipped the 
sparrow into the water (photo 3) until it was thor- 
oughly soaked. After the small bird was “lubri- 
cated,” the egret swallowed it whole, as shown in 
the last photograph. 
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Big Game Guns 


if you are in the market for a big game rifle—and want ito keep costs at a 


minimum—there are methods for converting the military “oldtimer” 


F YOU HAVE—or can get—a good military surplus 

bolt action Model 1891 Argentine Mauser, caliber 
7.65x53 Mauser, you have the makings of a good 
big game rifle, 


The model isn’t too hard to find, and there are 
still some rifles around that are in excellent condi- 
tion. If you keep on the alert, sooner or later you'll 
find one in good mechanical condition and with un- 
worn rifling and safe headspace tolerance. 


Recently, a friend of mine acquired one of these 
rifles. It had an unblemished bore and a very tight 
bolt lock-up. Test fired, it shot tight five-shot groups. 


I talked the rifle’s new owner into putting a 
Williams FP receiver peep sight on it and urged 
that he consider cutting back the barrel and crown- 
ing the new muzzle, which would give a lighter, 
faster-handling rifle. This is an easy job for a care- 
ful worker who follows the gunsmithing steps out- 
lined in technical texts available in most public 
libraries. (If you file your copies of FLorma Wip- 
LIFE, glance back at the January 1970 issue for a 
discussion of what’s involved in crowning a rifle 
muzzle. We described the steps in considerable 
detail, beginning on page 29.) 

The Model 91 Argentine Mauser was not, as the 
name suggests, made in Argentina. Rifles of this 
designation were manufactured in Germany by the 
Mauser firm for the Argentine government, which 
has now declared them war surplus. 

This rifle is quite easy to sporterize. Simply by 
cutting the military barrel off at the first fore-end 
band will greatly improve its appearance. It creates 
a Mannlicher-style stocked rifle with better balance 
than the original military version. 

How To Convert Military Rifles ($1.95), a pub- 
lication of Williams Gun Sight Company, Davison, 
Michigan 48423, describes and illustrates the various 
steps to sporter conversion and gives the costs of 
materials and prices of custom gunsmithing. Besides 
furnishing materials and instructions, the firm also 
does some gunsmithing on the Argentine model and 
other Mausers. 

My copy of Williams’ cost sheet lists a charge of 
a little less than $5.00 for shortening and crowning 
the barrel of a Model 91 Mauser. Altering the fore- 
end and reshaping and inletting the military stock 
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costs $7.50. Bolt bending to sporter shape is $5.50. 
Installing a front sight ramp and improved front 
sight is $6.75. A rear, receiver-mounted, adjustable 
peep sight is $12.00, plus $3.50 installation charges. 


Local gunsmithing charges should average pretty 
much the same as mail order work—often less when 
the shipping costs are knocked off. Shop around or 
write gunsmithing firms for estimated job costs. 


For more extensive sporterizing of the Model 91 
Argentine Mauser (or any other Mauser model), 
cost mounts rapidly, especially for such gunsmithing 
work as refinishing all metal parts or furnishing a 
custom-fitted Fajen sporter stock. This is true 
whether done by Williams or another firm. 


A scope sight can be put on a modified Model 91. 
I recommend the Williams central over-the-bore 
mount that bridges the bolt and receiver with a 
sturdy one-piece base. The l-inch diameter scope- 
holding rings that fit this base will accept any big 
game rifle scope of that tube diameter—like the 
Weaver K-2.5 and K-4 models, the Bushnell Scope- 
chief IV, the Redfield “Widefield,” the Leupold M8, 
the Lyman All-American, or Williams’ own “Guide 
Line” scope sight. 


If the military stock is retained, intact or altered, 
a lace-on comb pad must usually be added to bring 
the aiming eye to the exact center of the increased 
height sighting plane. These pads come in a variety 
of comb heights and are quite inexpensive. 


For fast, accurate shooting such as is needed for 
most hunting situations, it is important that the 
aiming eye find and center the scope sight’s aiming 
point the moment the rifle comes to the shoulder. 


With a conservative cash outlay, a good Model 91 
Mauser can be made into a very practical sporting 
arm. But going hog-wild into the venture can cost 
as much as a brand new American-made big game 
rifle. 

About ammunition for the 7.65: At one time, both 
Winchester and Remington made sporting rifles 
chambered for this cartridge, and ammo was also 
manufactured, and easy to obtain, as late as 1936. 
(Winchester produced the Model 54 and Remington 
the Model 30, both bolt actions.) 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Now, Norma-Precision of South Lansing, New 
York 14882, is the primary American source for 
7.65mm ammunition of sporting type. Swedish- 
created Norma brand ammo is sold nationally. 
There are numerous retail outlets among Florida 
sporting goods stores and gun shops. 

Ballistically, the Norma cartridge loading of 150 
grain soft point bullet compares favorably with 
Norma .30-06 caliber loads of the same bullet 
weight. Muzzle velocity in the 7.65mm caliber is 
2920 feet per second, muzzle energy is 2841 foot- 
pounds. At 300 yards (a long distance for most 
shooters) , remaining velocity is 2105 f.p.s. and bul- 
let energy is 1476 foot-pounds. For any but the 
toughest American big game species, that’s plenty 
of killing power all along the line between the 
muzzle and the target. 

The 7.65mm bullet has a practical trajectory, or 
flight path, too. Over a 200-yard range, maximum 
(midrange) trajectory curve height is a little less 
than 2% inches. With the rifle zeroed for 200 yards, 
that means any big game target anywhere along the 
bullet’s flight path is going to be hit in its vitals if 
the aim is true and the trigger squeeze smooth. 

Don’t overlook the potentialities of a sporting ver- 
sion of a Model 91 Argentine Mauser, 7.65mm mili- 
tary rifle if you are fortunate enough to have one of 
these surplus arms in excellent condition. 


I’vE ALWAYS LIKEp to pick up and examine empty 
shells and cartridge cases when I'm in the field. It’s 
sort of a “thing” with me. 

Besides brand names, such information as caliber 
or gauge and shape and probable condition of the 
firing pin that exploded the primer can be deter- 
mined. I always find these impromptu studies 
interesting. 

A surprising number of the expended cartridge 
and shell cases I find bear Federal Cartridge Cor- 
poration identification. Somebody out there likes 
Federal ammunition, 

For decades, Federal has made quality ammo. 
Shooters have confidence in its performance. Con- 
sequently, its users have grown steadily in number. 

The currently big enterprise at Anoka, Minne- 
sota, got off to a slow start in 1922. It was then 
known as the Federal Cartridge and Machine Com- 
pany. They first made shotshells, and production, 
although of quality, was limited that first year. 

The Horn family acquired controlling interest in 
1923 and the firm really got going. World War II 
ammunition contracts helped Federal expand opera- 
tions—and growth has been steady ever since. 


In 1963, Federal introduced its now popular line 
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of center fire sporting ammunition. The name Hi- 
Shok designates their dependable big game bullet 
type. 

While not all modern rifle calibers are made by 
the firm, they produce most of the commonly used 
ones. Chances are you will find your big game 
caliber among the many center fire cartridges they 
currently market. 


Federal also makes a line of center fire handgun 
ammunition in popular calibers. At present, the 
basic handgun ammunition line includes the .357 
Magnum, .30M1 Carbine, .25 Auto., 9mm Luger, 
.380 Auto., and, of course, .22 caliber rimfire. More 
handgun calibers—especially the newest car- 
tridges—are scheduled for future production. 

At Kissimmee, Florida, Tom Addison’s gun shop 
has long maintained an outdoor firing range for 
accuracy-testing customers’ rifles. Much of the 
center fire ammunition used is Federal brand— 
invariably hunting loads like those carried afield. 
The last time I visited them, the Addisons told 
me they liked Federal ammunition because of its 
consistent, accurate performance. 

Last year, in the World Skeet Shooting Cham- 
pionships, held at Savannah, Georgia, three of four 
different gauge classifications—the .410, 20 and 12 
gauges—were won by amateur shooters using Fed- 
eral shotshells. 


Also, at the Grand American Trapshooting Tour- 
nament of 1970, held, as usual, at Vandalia, Ohio, 
top titles in the Clay Target Championship of 
America—a long firing session of 200 targets—the 
Doubles Championship, the Grand American Handi- 
cap, and the High-Over-All Championship were 
taken with Federal ammunition. 


There were numerous other national trap shoot- 
ing victories for Federal ammunition users. In all, 
they won 30 individual and team championship 
trophies during the week of competition at Van- 
dalia, entered into by nearly 3,000 ambitious—and 
mostly expert—shooters from across the nation. 


As my older readers know, the pie segment 
crimp most shotshell manufacturers now put in 
the ends of their shells, and the plastic tubes 
now used, were not always the style. Until about 
7 or 8 years ago, all shells had paper tubes, over- 
shot wads, and rolled crimp closures. 


Now, all makers load the more durable, more 
waterproof plastic tube with the fold-down pie 
crimp, which eliminates the end wad and the rolled 
crimp. The results are better shot patterns and 
longer shotshell life for home reloading. 


Federal uses a plastic cup insert in its shotshells, 
along with a plastic over-powder wad (between 
powder and shot cup). In flight, these components 
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quickly peel back and lag behind to permit free, 
true flight of the shot charge. 

Another reason for shotshell accuracy and con- 
sistent patterns is that Federal uses shot containing 
considerable antimony, which makes the pellets 
harder and less likely to be deformed when moving 
through the shotgun bore and when in chance con- 
tact with each other during free flight. 

Judging solely by performance, it would seem 
that today’s Federal shotshells have just the right 
combination and assembly components. 

For those who prefer them, traditional paper tube 
shells are still made by Federal in light and target 
loads. They market rifled shotgun slugs of proven 
power and accuracy, too. 

Federal was the first American ammunition 
maker to hit on the idea of color coding its different 
gauges of shotshells—so a smaller 20 gauge might 
not inadvertently be loaded into a shotgun cham- 
bered for 12 gauge. (Mixing shells in a pocket has 
caused such switches in the past.) 

When this happens, the smaller 20 gauge shell 
quickly slips out of sight and comes to rest in the 
forcing cone of the 12 gauge barrel. If a 12 gauge 
load is dropped in later and fired behind the lodged 
20, the results may be sad. Many shooters have been 
injured, and many fine shotguns ruined or severely 
damaged, by this loading mistake. 

Color coding of different gauge shells helps to 
eliminate the possibility of costly mistakes in shot- 
shell handling and chambering. Now, other shell 
manufacturers are following Federal’s example of 
safety-mindedness. 

Loose center fire cartridges in a hunting coat 
pocket are apt to be noisy as they bump and jostle 
against each other as the hunter walks. The re- 
sulting metallic clinking serves to warn wild game 
of your presence. 

The proper place to carry extra rifle cartridges 
is in a holder attached to the belt, with each round 
separated from all contact with the others. 

The latest practical idea of the Federal Cartridge 
Corporation people is to make plastic cartridge 
holder/carriers part of each box of Federal center 
fire sporting ammunition. The red plastic units are 
worn on the belt. Each holds 10 rounds. They come, 
at no extra cost, in every box of Federal ammo in 
calibers .243, .270, 7mm Mauser, .30-30, .30-06, .300 
Savage, .308, .303 British, 8mm Mauser, .32 Special, 
and .35 Remington. 

I recall my first acquaintance with the “young” 
Federal brand shotshells. It was in the early 1920's, 
shortly after the company was founded. I was on 
my first marsh hen (clapper rail) hunt. Federal 
_ shells then had a green paper tube and a knurled 
design on the brass base. Since then, I have ex- 
pended countless thousands of Federal brand shot- 
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shells and cartridges, I suppose that’s why I feel as 
if I'm greeting an old friend every time I pick up an 
empty in the woods and find it stamped “Federal.” 


SEVERAL READERS have asked if a trigger shoe has 
any practical value. The answer is a definite yes. 


A trigger shoe increases trigger width consider- 
ably thereby putting more surface area in contact 
with the shooter's finger. Besides offering better 
trigger control, the accessory makes the trigger pull 
seem lighter than it actually is. 

Usually made of steel (sometimes of aluminum), 
a trigger shoe is attached to the trigger by tiny 
Allen-type screws that go through the sides of the 
shoe and behind the trigger. 

Williams Gun Sight Company sells them. You 
must order for a specific make and model of rifle, 
pistol, or shotgun since the attachments are in- 
dividually “tailored” for a snug, neat fit. 

It is appropriate to point out, as every serious 
target shooter already knows, that the trigger of a 
rifle or handgun is not really pulled, but so con- 
tinuously squeezed that trigger-with-sear release is 
obtained without the applied finger pressure having 
caused any disturbance of aim. 

Smooth trigger squeeze is also necessary when 
making a fast shot with rifle or handgun. The 
technique is basically the same—its just that the 
total time factor is shortened. 

Shotgun shooting, on the other hand, calls for 
different, and faster, triggering technique. Cor- 
rectly, the shotgun trigger is smartly slapped with 
the trigger finger instead of being steadily squeezed. 
But you cannot delay even a fraction of a second 
if you would hit moving targets! 

Most gun triggers have considerable over-travel 
after release from the connecting sear. This existing 
post-release movement of the trigger can affect aim, 
control, and accuracy. 

Consider what happens: To activate a trigger, you 
must apply, on the average, anywhere from 2% to 
5 pounds pressure. At the instant of separation of 
trigger and sear, resistance to trigger finger ceases 
and the shooter's reflex is simply not fast enough 
to stop finger over-travel. Since this over-travel 
occurs just as the firing pin is striking the primer, 
which is exploding and igniting the powder charge 
(before bullet or shot load has left the barrel), aim 
and impact point can be affected. 

It is a good idea to have a gunsmith install a small 
Allen-type screw in the rear of the trigger guard, 
with final adjustment to a hairbreadth beyond the 
point of sear disengagement. With this simple 
“backstop,” marked improvement in trigger control 
will result. @ 
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Duck Stamp Story 


THREE CINNAMON teal will grace 
the 1971-72 Federal Duck 
Stamp—the work of artist May- 
nard Reece of Des Moines, Iowa. 
It will be Maynard’s fifth duck 
stamp, and was chosen from 191 
entries, 

The nation's first Duck Stamp 
was drawn by another Des Moines 
man, the late Jay N. “Ding” 
Darling, the famous conservation- 
ist-cartoonist who was Chief of 
the U.S. Biological Survey in the 
mid-1930's. And therein lies a 
story that has never been told, 
according to John Madson of the 
Winchester News Service. 

The Duck Stamp Act was 
passed about six weeks after Ding 
had gone to Washington in March 
1934. With it came an urgent 
deadline. Under the new law, no 
hunter could shoot waterfowl] that 
year without a Duck Stamp. But 
there was no Duck Stamp, and 
there was little time to create one. 

First, there was the problem 
of finding a suitable design. It 
would then take the Bureau of 
Engraving at least six weeks to 
engrave and print the stamps— 
after the Bureau had been au- 
thorized to do so. Then all post- 
masters had to be instructed about 
the new law, and the stamps had 
to be distributed to all post of- 
fices. All of this had to be done 
well ahead of the duck season. 

Colonel Hal Sheldon, head of 
public relations of the Biological 
Survey, came to Ding with tears 
in his eyes, waving the time 
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schedule. He didn’t see how the 
deadline could be met. Besides, 
no one had the faintest idea as 
to what a Duck Stamp should 
look like. 

Neither did Ding, but as a top 
cartoonist he thought he could 
help. That night, on six sheets 
of cardboard, he made some 
sketches of Duck Stamp layouts. 
He handed them to Sheldon the 
next day, explaining that they 
were only rough ideas. 

A week later, when Ding asked 
Sheldon about the Duck Stamp 
project, the Colonel replied: “Oh, 
the Bureau of Engraving has 
selected one of your drawings and 
is already at work on it.” 

Ding erupted. Years later, he 
wrote us: 

“T could have murdered Colonel 
Sheldon and all of the Bureau 
of Engraving, and every time I 
look at the proof design of that 
first Duck Stamp I still want to 
murder them—but it was too late 
to recall the design and make a 
new one.” 

And so a hasty sketch of two 
mallards coming in for a landing 
became the first Federal Duck 
Stamp. But although Ding de- 
plored it, the stamp had a rough 
strength that fit the new program 
well. 


Land Use and Wildlife 


A 262-pace book entitled Lanp 
Use anp Witpiire Resources has 
been published by the National 
Academy of Sciences, according 
to the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. The new publication con- 
tains excellent evaluations of the 
interrelations of agricultural 
land-use and the protection and 
production of wildlife and other 
natural resources. It examines 
areas of apparent conflict between 
the objectives of agriculture and 
wildlife management with con- 
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sideration given to what might be 
done to solve some of the prob- 
lems. From the viewpoint that 
many critical problems of wild- 
life are involved with the extent 
and quality of aquatic habitats, 
wetlands are discussed as they are 
affected by land-use practices. 
Contributing authors included 
Sanford Atwood, Durward Allen, 
Stanford Fertig, William Giles, 
Donald Harvey, Ralph Hill, 
Daniel Leedy, Emmett Pinnell, 
Edward Smith, and Gustav Swan- 
son. The book is available from 
the National Academy of 
Sciences, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 20418 for $6.95. 


Forest Wildlife Values 


DuRING A RECENT survey, the 
U.S. Forest Service found wild- 
life to be of primary public con- 
cern over all other values in 
northern Florida’s Ocala National 
Forest, the Wildlife Management 
Institute reports, 

Officials stated that chief areas 
of interest were: (1) Wildlife— 
The plea was for better overall 
management of wildlife on the 
Ocala. (2) Timber—More conser- 
vative management of this re- 
source was requested. Comments 
indicated a need for more con- 
sideration of aesthetics and other 
resource needs. (3) Wilderness 
and Historical Areas—Strong 
sentiment existed for the pro- 
tection of historical areas and 
areas with unique ecological or 
scenic value. (4) Oklawaha River 
Valley—The public strongly sup- 
ported wild or scenic river status 
for the Oklawaha under manage- 
ment by the U.S. Forest Service. 
(5) Roads and Litter—Partici- 
pants indicated there were too 
many access roads and they were 
excessively large. Requests were 
for a halt to road construction. 

This data resulted from a series 
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of nine listening sessions held 
throughout Florida to allow inter- 
ested persons an input into im- 
proving management of their 
national forest. Conservationists 
have commended USFS for this 
practice and recommends it be 
adopted by other land manage- 
ment agencies. 


Ways to Build Ponds 


A new U.S. Department of 
Agriculture publication, Ponps 
FOR WATER SUPPLY AND RECREA- 
TION, offers how-to-go-about-it 
pond construction tips to bass- 
bluegill thinking landowners, ac- 
cording to the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

The Department reports more 
than two million private land 
users have built ponds for recrea- 
tion, wildlife, livestock water, 
irrigation, fish production and fire 


protection. Agriculture Hand- 
book 387, prepared by the Soil 
Conservation Service, describes 
what to look for during prelimi- 
nary site selection, detailed site 
studies, construction, erosion con- 
trol, and pond maintenance. 

Single copies are available 
upon request from the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
20250, or from SCS offices located 
in most county seats. 


Conservation Directory 


Tue 1971 edition of the National 
Wildlife Federation’s ConsErva- 
TION DirEcToRY is now available. 

The most comprehensive listing 
of natural resource organizations, 
agencies and officials, it contains 
entries for more than 1100 organi- 
zations and 6000 individuals. 

The directory lists Congres- 


sional committees, Federal agen- 
cies, international, national and 
interstate conservation organiza- 
tions; and, government agencies 
and citizen groups in the States 
and Canadian Provinces. 


Other features include a list 
of U. S. and Canadian fish and 
wildlife administrators, a guide 
to major colleges and universities 
offering professional training for 
conservation careers, and an in- 
dex to related periodicals and 
directories. 


The directory is available for 
$1.50 per copy from The National 
Wildlife Federation, 1412 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
20036. 


Please include payment with 
single copy orders. Orders for 
multiple copies may be submitted 
on official stationery or purchase 
order forms. 


Hunting Season Information 


Northwest Region (Jefferson County westward, inclusive) 


Deer: November 20 through January 23. 
Deer of either sex (except fawns)—in that portion 
of Gadsden County bounded by State Road 267 from 
the Liberty County line to Quincy and by State Rood 
65 from Quincy to the stote line: Jonuary | & 2. 


Turkey: November 20 through January 23. 
Quail & Squirrel: November 20 through February 27. 


Archery Season (statewide) : September 11 through October 1. 


Legal Game—Deer of either sex (except fowns), bear (in 
Boker or Columbia counties only), turkey, quail, wild hogs, 
and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 

No open archery season in Dade or Broward counties; in 
that portion of Palm Beach County south of State Road 80; 
in that portion of Hendry County east of L] and L2 levees; or 
in Collier or Monroe counties south of U.S. Highway 41 
(hunting permitted in that tract lying between U.S. 41 and 
Loop Road, SR 94). 

The possession or use of firearms while hunting with bow 
and arrow during the archery season is prohibited. Crossbows 
are prohibited. The use of any unleased hunting dog by any 
person hunting with bow and arrow during the archery seoson 
is prohibited. 

Persons holding a valid archery permit in addition to a 
regular hunting license may hunt on designated wildlife man- 
agement areas and on open lands during the established 
archery season. 


Turkey Gobbler: Spring Season 
March 4 through March 19 in that portion 
of the state lying south of State Road 50. 
March 25 through April 9 in that portion 
of the state lying north of State Road 50. 
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Other Regions 


Deer: November 13 through Jonuary 2, except: 
Desoto, Hardee, Manatee, and Sarasota counties: 
November 13 through November 28, and 
December 1] through January 2. 
Hendry and Palm Beach counties, in that portion 
bounded on the east by U.S. 27, on the north by Bolles 
Canal, and on the west by L1 and L2 canals: 
November 13 through November 20, and Soturdoys 
and Sundays thereafter through January 2. 
Collier and Monroe counties and in that portion of Dade 


County lying west of Conservation Area 1|!|—Free- 
running deer dogs prohibited; deer dogs on leash per- 
mitted: 


November 29 through December 12. 


Turkey: November 13 through January 2. 
Hardee, Manatee, and Sarasota Counties: 
November 13 through November 28, and 
December 11 through Jonuary 2. 
No fall open season in Alachua or Suwannee coun- 
ties, nor in that portion of Columbia County south 
of State Road 240 and west of State Road 47, 


Quail & Squirrel: November 13 through February 20. 


Wild Hog: November 13 through January 2. 
Palm Beach and Alachua counties, and in that 
portion of Levy County lying between the Suwan- 
nee and Withlacoochee rivers, generally bounded 
(north to south) by U.S. 27A, SR 337, lower SR 
121, and U.S. 19-98. 


Bear: November 13 through January 2, in Baker and Colum- 
bia counties only. 


A summary of 1971-72 Hunting and Fresh Water Fishing 
Regulations, Fish Management Areas, and Wildlife Manage- 
ment Areas will be available at County Judge and County Tax 
Collector offices, and authorized sub-agents, June 15, 197). 
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| Wildlife Officer Notes 


RECENT JOINT enforcement effort by wildlife of- 
ficers from the Northeast and Central regions 
resulted in the arrests of two Putnam County com- 
mercial fishermen and seizure of approximately 
$7,000 worth of equipment used in the alleged 
violation. 


Both men were charged in St. Johns County 
Court with possession of illegal fishing devices, and 
the boat operator was also charged with a violation 
of the motorboat safety law. Bonds for the two 
totaled $600. 


Equipment seized included a number of hoop 
nets—large traplike fishing devices, and a 17-foot 
boat with two 135 h.p. Mercury outboard motors. 
(Upon conviction, such equipment, used unlaw- 
fully, may be forfeited to the state.) 


Approximately 500 pounds of fresh water fish 
were seized as evidence in the case and more were 
released alive from nets the wildlife officers pulled 
from the St. Johns River after the arrests were 
made. 


The cases were the culmination of three consecu- 
tive all-night stakeouts on the river near Green 
Cove Springs. At one point the officers had 14 craft 
on the river, including high-speed outboards and 
one airboat. 

The surveillance was planned and supervised by 
Lt. L. J. Barrie of Green Cove Springs and Lt. 
Doyle Tindale of Ocala. Wildlife Officers Bob Logan 
of Crescent City and Zack Taylor of Palatka spent 
the three long nights perched precariously on the 
pilings of Shands Bridge above two of the illegal 
hoop nets. 

Others participating in the stake-out were Sst. 
J. W. Arnold and E. W. Pappy of St. Augustine; 
Tommy Shearer, Palatka; Wilbur Holdridge and 
Jan Spangler, Bunnell; Sgt. E. G. Pierce and Bob 
Altmond, Deland; John Gill, Ocala; Bob Ferguson, 
Citra; Dick McLean, Ocklawaha; Wayne Porter, 
Altoona; Bob Johnson, Sanford; J. C. Varnes, Ft. 
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McCoy; Sgt. Jim Doxey, Whitehouse; Roger Peck, 
Green Cove Springs; Mack Cook, Orange Park; 
Jim Hubner, Keystone Heights; Barry Pierce, 
Hilliard; Tom Largent, Callahan; Sgt. Larry John- 
son, Lake Butler; Lee Crews and Jack Horsley, 
Gainesville; and Tom Gotcher, Macclenny. 


THE RETIREMENT of Wildlife Officer Ralph Johns 
of Wauchula was announced in April by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


Johns served over 21 years with the commission, 
all in wildlife law enforcement in Hardee County 
except for a short time when he served as hunt 
director at Avon Park Wildlife Management Area 
in Highlands County. 


Prior to his employment by the Game and Fish 
Commission in 1949, Johns was a range rider for 
the Florida Livestock Sanitary Board (now the 
Division of Animal Industry under the Department 
of Agriculture). During his service with the com- 
mission he also served as area supervisor in Hardee 
County. 


“It is men like Johns, who have served long and 
faithfully and are well-respected members of their 
own communities, who have made the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission the respected organi- 
zation it is today,” said Maj. Brantley Goodson, 
Chief of Law Enforcement Division, Tallahassee. 
“All of us who enjoy the outdoors owe a debt of 
gratitude to men such as Officer Johns.” 


Mrs. Johns is the former Myrtle Bell of Wauchula, 
where both were born and raised and where they 
will continue to make their home. @ 


A commercial fisherman’s workboat and twin outboards, shown 
above, were seized as evidence in an illegal fishing case on 
the St. Johns River near Green Cove Springs. Lt. L. Barrie, 
left, holds one of the three hoop nets that were being used. 
The case was under investigation for several months prior to 
the river stake-outs that resulted in the arrest of two men, 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 
..8 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL 
cesessseeeeee pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 
Po een eee Breer eee 2 pounds or larger 
BLACK CRAPPIE 
..2 pounds or larger 
RED BREAST 


$eteeis cccccseveveserereee pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 
the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
ata fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


| _ — 


Address 
oS eee 
aoe SS 


Type of Tackle 


cc a ee 


ot ee 
Date Caught___________. Catch Witnessed By. == === 
Registered, Weighed By At 


Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 


Name - _ 


Street No. _ 


City 


LL ——_——e d _ Zip Code 


Photo By Leonard Lee Rue II! 
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